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t oi me 


Laws and institutions must go hand in hand 
with the progress of the human mind ... We 
might as well require a man to wear the coat 
that fitted him as a boy, as civilized society 
to remain ever 
ancestors. 
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Commission w'c 
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“ We are dealing with a constitutional democracy in which 
sovereignty resides in the people. It is their constitution . . 
They have a right to change , abrogate or modify it in any 
manner they see fit...” 

- Glenn Terrell 
Former Florida 
Supreme Court Justice 



only state with a 
1 Constitution Revisi 1 
i power to submit its 
t to 




Talbot D’Alemberte 
President, 


F lorida law touches every aspect of our daily lives — where and how our 
houses are built, our safety and health, what we pay for goods and 
services, the businesses we conduct, the taxes we pay, our ability to vote 
and participate in government, our schools, the products our farms grow, the 
quality of our air and water, our roads, and many others. 

More important, Florida law can affect our quality of life. It can affect 
whether or not we can reach our full individual potential, enjoy the bounty 
of our work and natural surroundings, feel part of a just and supportive 
community, and live securely in our homes. 

Florida Statutes approved by legislators meeting annually in Tallahassee, 
and signed into law by the Governor, comprise four published volumes 
totaling 8,184 pages. The Florida Administrative Code interpreting many of 
these statutes, having the force of law, comprises 25 volumes and more than 
29,000 pages. Bound volumes of judicial decisions that clarify and resolve 
conflicting interpretations add even more to this mountain of words. 

County and municipal ordinances and regulations add even further. 

Providing the framework for all this are the 40 pages and some 38,000 
words of Florida’s Constitution of 1968, as amended. It is our state’s sixth 
since 1838, when 56 delegates drafted the first constitution in seeking 
statehood for Florida, granted on March 3, 1845. 

The fra m ers of the 1968 Constitution recognized that Florida’s 
extraordinary growth and change in recent decades could continue to create 
unexpected new demands on state and local governments. To help 
accomplish needed governmental change, the 1968 Constitution required 
that a Constitution Revision Commission would review our constitution, 
draft revisions, and submit them, if any, to Florida voters in 1978, 1998, and 
every 20 years thereafter. 

With the help of the Florida Bar Foundation, the Collins Center has 
published this guide so that all Florida citizens can have the opportunity to 
participate fully in drafting constitutional proposals that voters will decide 
in the November 1998 elections. We hope this citizen’s guide can help you 
learn about constitutional problems and alternatives, submit proposals in 
writing, attend and speak at public hearings, meet with commission 
members, and otherwise take an active part in this important undertaking. 



F lorida’s five previous constitutions very clearly reflected the 
ti m es in which their drafters lived. Much of their work is still 
in place in the 1968 Constitution in such areas as the elected 
Cabinet system. 

• Constitution of 1838. It established a system much like 
the federal and other state governments, and strongly 
affirmed the system of slavery, prohibiting any 
legislation to emancipate slaves but authorizing 
legislation to prevent free blacks from entering Florida. 
Among its unusual features was that it denied many 
public offices to bank officers, clergymen, and anyone 
who had participated in a duel. A constitution was 
required by Congress before it would consider 
statehood, which was granted to Florida in 1845. 

• Constitution of 1861. In most respects, this copied the 
provisions of the 1838 Constitution, but tied Florida to 
the Confederate States of America. Because the Civil 
War against the Union Army loomed, the militia 
provisions took on a new importance. 

• Constitution of 1865. Adopted shortly after the Civil 
War, it never became law; Florida had come under 
military rule before it could take effect. Although it 
acknowledged the abolition of slavery, it restricted jury 
service and even witness testimony to whites only 
(unless the victim was black) and denied newly-freed 
blacks (as well as women) the right to vote. 

• Constitution of 1868. This reflected the turbulent times 
of post-Civil War Reconstruction and military 
occupation. It extended voting and other rights to all 
males, and even allocated a seat in the State Senate and 
House to Seminole Indians. It centralized authority in 
the Governor, providing that county officials would be 
appointed by him, not elected locally. It also required a 
system of public schools, a state prison and other 
institutions, required taxes to be uniform, and protected 
the homestead of a debtor from forced sale. 

• Constitution of 1885. The framers were eager to 
impose checks on what they considered the abuses of 
Reconstruction governments. They were especially 
eager to weaken executive authority. They fragmented 
this authority by establishing an elected Cabinet and 
elected county officials, along with reducing elected 
state officials’ salaries and limiting the Governor to one 
term. It authorized a poll tax (which lasted until 1937) 
that served to deny poor blacks, and many poor whites, 
the right to vote. 

While the 1885 Constitution was Florida’s longest-lived, it was 
also the most amended, growing to over 50,000 words by 1968, 
compared to 6,000 words for the U.S. Constitution. There were 
212 amendments proposed and 149 adopted by voters in those 
years. By the 1960s, there were dozens of amendments proposed 
in each session of the Legislature. 


The fundamental governing document written by frontiersmen in 
a state with a population of 267,500 in 1880 had become 
hopelessly outdated for a state about to reach a population of 6.7 
million in the 1970 census. As Chesterfield H. Smith, chair of the 
commission proposing the new constitution in 1968 put it, 
“Framed to provide the basis of state government for a rural 
society, before the discovery of electric lights, automobiles, 
television or jet aircraft, the existing document has become 
increasingly inadequate . . .” 

Replacement of the outdated 1885 Constitution was all the more 
remarkable because numerous other states during the 1960s had 
failed to accomplish major constitutional changes. Charlton 
Tebeau wrote in his A History of Florida (1971), “The rewriting 
of the much amended constitution of 1885 . . . was a monumental 
achievement at a time when voters in other states were turning 
down efforts at revision . . 


Our current Florida Constitution was adopted in 1968. It is our 
sixth constitution and replaced the 1885 version, which had 
become antiquated and unwieldy. 
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W hile citizens should not change their state constitutions lightly or short-sightedly, they should demand that governments and 
laws serve their interest by reflecting economic and social realities. That was the case in 1968, when Florida voters modernized 
state government in line with the state’s dramatic changes of the mid-20th century. The challenge to the 1998 Commission is to draft 
changes for 21st-century Florida. 


Consider these changes in Florida in recent years, a few of the many changes that affect our daily lives: 


Florida’s population has more than doubled, from 6.7 
million in 1970 to 13.9 million in 1995 with a projected 
15.5 mi lli on in 2000. Florida’s population density 
(258.4 persons per square mile) now equals 
Pennsylvania’s. Nearly one of every four (23.1 
percent) Florida residents lived in Dade or Broward 
counties in 1995. 


• There were 6,970 inmates in Florida’s state prisons in 
1965. By 1995, there were 62,992 — a number 
projected to more than double to 148,382 by 2005, at an 
a nn ual cost then of $3.5 billion. In some areas of 
Florida, prison construction and staffing have become 
the fast-growing source of new jobs. 




Florida’s 


geography, business 
climate, and 
natural resources 


have made it one of 
the fastest growing 


states. 


The center of Florida’s population 
was still moving southward in 1970, 
to just south of Lake Garfield in 
Polk County. By the 1990s, it was 
moving northward, according to the 
Florida Almanac 1995-96 , “due to 
lack of room for expansion in Dade, 

Broward, and Palm Beach counties 
. . . and a growing flight of residents 
from congested metropolitan areas.” 

The number of motor vehicles 
registered in Florida increased from 
3.5 million in 1965 to 11.2 million 
in 1992, and further increases are 
expected. Florida had 112,808 
miles of public roads and highways in 1993. In the last 
quarter-century, Florida’s electrical consumption more 
than tripled, from 55.5 million kilowatt hours in 1970 to 
169.3 million in 1994. 

Total forest acreage in Florida declined 27 percent from 
1940 to 1980. Virtually all of Florida’s dry prairies have 
been lost to cattle pasture and agriculture. Over half of 
all freshwater marshes in southwest Florida have been 
lost since 1900. In the last decade alone (1982-92), 
developed land statewide increased by 34.6 percent. 


There were 52,312 marriages in 1966 in Florida, and 
there were 23,757 divorces and annulments 
in 1964. By 1994, there were 142,895 
marriages and 81,628 divorces and 
annulments. 

• The number of tourists visiting Florida 
was 20 million in 1980. In 1995, it was 
over 51 million; Florida Trend reported 
in that year, “Of all Americans who took 
travel vacations in the last five years, a 
stunning 63.8 percent vacationed in 
Florida at least once.” 

■ Walt Disney World did not exist in 
1968. There were 522,575 residents in 
the Orlando metropolitan area in 1970; by 1995, there 
were 1.4 million, with 1.8 million projected for 2005. 

In 1970, there were 989,366 Florida residents 65 years 
old or older. By 1994, there were 2.6 million, with that 
number projected to reach 2.9 million by 2000. The 
fastest growing age group in Florida is residents over 85 
years old; from 1990 to 2000, they are expected to 
double to 407,969 and increase by over half again to 
631,165 by 2010. 
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Articles of Today's Constitution 


W e, the people of the State of Florida, being 
grateful to Almighty God for our constitutional 
liberty, in order to secure its benefits, perfect our 
government, insure domestic tranquility, maintain 
public order, and guarantee equal civil and political 
rights to all, do ordain and establish this constitution. 

— Preamble, 1968 Constitution 


Article I - Declaration of Rights 

This is Florida’s Bill of Rights, which includes freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, equal protection of the laws, right of a jury 
trial, freedom of worship, and other traditional U.S. civil liberties. 
Some additional rights include the right to work (to not be 
required to join a union), the right of public employees to bargain 
collectively, the right to privacy, access to public records and open 
meetings, and a “Taxpayers’ Bill of Rights.” 

Article II - General Provisions 

This establishes state boundaries, designates three branches of 
government, authorizes a state seal and flag, and designates 
Tallahassee as the state capital. Other, less traditional, provisions 
include a code of ethics for state and local government officers 
and employees, designation of English as the official language of 
Florida, and a requirement that state policy “conserve and protect 
its natural resources and scenic beauty” with laws to abate water, 
air, and noise pollution. 


Article III - Legislature 

This establishes a House and Senate, with House members elected 
for two years and Senators for four years. It also requires an 
annual state budget and planning process which includes a budget 
stabilization fund (or “rainy day” fund) to cover revenue shortages 
caused by economic events. 


Article IV - Executive 

This establishes the offices of Governor and Lieutenant Governor, 
as well as Florida’s unique Cabinet, which includes an elected 
Secretary of State, Attorney General, Comptroller, Treasurer, 
Commissioner of Agriculture and Commissioner of Education. It 
authorizes up to 25 executive departments, each supervised by the 


Governor or Lieutenant Governor, individual Cabinet members, or 
the Governor and Cabinet. While it leaves the number and 
functions of executive departments to statutory law, it requires 
there will be a Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, 
Department of Veteran Affairs, and Department of Elderly Affairs. 


POUR BASIC PURPOSES 0 ]■ A STAL B CONSTITUTION 

* Outline Use thiusewurk lor^Lncnimnil 
1 Assign and limit power 

* Assign the manner mi which government emm out 

lit 

* Esfuhliih NiicgiKU'Js to proletl pei'hon-il property 
and tights 


Article V - Judiciary Appeals 

This establishes four levels of state courts — County Courts, 
Circuit Courts, District Courts of Appeal, and Supreme Court. It 
specifies nonpartisan election of County Judges for four years and 
Circuit Judges for six years. It specifies appointment of Supreme 
Court Justices and District Courts of Appeal Judges by the 
Governor from a list prepared by the Judicial Nominating 
Commission. Voters then decide in general elections whether to 
retain or not retain them for succeeding six-year terms. It also 
provides for election of Clerks of Circuit Courts, State’s 
Attorneys, and Public Defenders. 


Article VI - Suffrage and Election 

This specifies dates of general elections; specifies qualifications to 
vote; disqualifies convicted felons and the mentally incompetent; 
provides the form of an oath administered to persons registering to 
vote; and leaves to statutory law the details of special elections 
and referenda. It also limits the Governor, Lieutenant Governor, 
Cabinet members, State Senators and Representatives, and U.S. 
Representatives to no more than eight consecutive years in each 
office (and U.S. Senators to no more than 12 years). 


Article VII - Finance and Taxation 

This requires that all taxes and appropriations must be provided 
by the Legislature; that most bond issues be approved by voters; it 
limits the authority to borrow; and it specifies taxing authority and 
exemptions. It limits annual increases in state revenues to the rate 
of personal income growth. It limits increases in assessment of 
homes to either 3 percent a year or the rate of increase in 
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consumer prices, whichever is lower. It prohibits a state personal 
income tax; limits inheritance taxes; and provides a homestead 
exemption of $25,000. 


Article VIII - Local Government 

This establishes the authority of the state to create, abolish or 
change counties and municipalities, specifies their powers, and 
requires that county officials must include County Commissioners 
and separately elected Clerk, Sheriff, Tax Appraiser, Tax 
Collector, and Supervisor of Elections. 


Article IX - Education 

This provides authority to establish by statute a uniform system of 
public schools, institutions of higher learning, and other public 
education programs as needed. The Board of Education, 
consisting of the Governor and Cabinet supervises this system, 
which is administered by the Commissioner of Education. It 
specifies one school district per county, with a superintendant and 
school board for each. 

Article X - Miscellaneous 

This article consists of 16 sections, including the authority to have 
a state militia; protection from seizure by a court of a person’s 

t 


seven foundations for a consi i ru lion 


home; a state lottery; the public ownership of lands under all 
navigable waters; and a limit on saltwater net fishing. 


Article XI - Amendments 

This provides five ways to amend Florida’s Constitution: a vote 
by three-fifths of each house of the Legislature and majority vote 
in a general election; a three-fourths vote in each house of the 
Legislature and majority vote in a special election; a Constitution 
Revision Commission (meeting in 1978 and every 20 years 
thereafter) and majority vote in a general election; statewide ballot 
initiative, after collection of sufficient signatures; and 
constitutional convention of elected delegates and majority vote in 
a general election. It also specifies that a Tax and Budget Reform 
Commission will meet every 10 years (beginning in 1990) to 
review the state’s tax and budget laws, including constitutional 
limits, and submit changes to voters in the next general election. 


Article XII - Schedule 

These 21 sections provided for an orderly transition from the 1885 
Constitution to the present one. 

The Constitutional guarantee to 
protect Florida’s natural resources 
enables citizens and visitors to enjoy 
a wealth of outdoor activities. 


One of Florida's respected lawyer Lind Inter 
Pr-esiJerti of the American! Bar Association IQ7J-74), 
ChKsferfielidl R Smith* dialed i he Cdnsrituiiori Revision 
Cmnmrssiun which drafted the Cnnsriiutjnn. Uc 
listed ihtM; ^ven i'ciundatmn 1 - li>r a gone] state 
constitution 

■ Consistency with ihe U.S- Cmi.siityhon 

* A Bill of Rights 

* Sound balance uf powers uLiumg the various 
branches of government 

■ Clear expression am! provision lor ample 
judiui LEy of each branch to perform its i'uncibns 

* Clear, simple language InielhgibSc to ihc average 
citizen 

4 l : ujMJitment£Ll law of die stale onJy, with more 
deiaiLcti measures in siutHtwy taw 

* Grant of power to citizens to amend the 
constitution wiihout interference from the 
Legislature or Governor 
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... the single most important thing in this [1968] constitution is to 
recognize that conditions will change and that the people’s 
demands for government will change. 


Neither the Legislature nor the Executive should 
be allowed in the future to block constitutional 
amendment or constitutional revision. The people 
must be the repository of power to change the 
constitution. 


- Chesterfield H. Smith, in 
a speech to the Florida 
Legislature on January 10, 1967 


Smith was describing one of the most innovative features of the 
draft 1968 Constitution, Article XI, Section 2, which now reads, in 
part: 


. . in the tenth year following that in which this constitution is 
adopted, and each twentieth year thereafter, there shall be 
established a constitution revision commission . . .” 


Each constitution revision commission shall examine the 
constitution of the state, except for matters relating to taxation or 
the state budgetary process, hold public hearings, and, not later 
than 180 days prior to the next general election, file with the 
Secretary of State its proposal, if any, of a revision of this 
constitution or any part of it. 


The commission would consist of 37 members: the Attorney 
General, 15 members appointed by the Governor, nine appointed 
by the Speaker of the House, nin e by the President of the Senate, 
and three by the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 


In 1988, the Legislature and voters amended this section to 
establish a separate Taxation and Budget Reform Commission. It 
meets every 10 years to examine the state budget process, revenue 
needs, appropriateness of the tax structure, and governmental 
efficiency, and to propose changes to state statutes or the 
constitution. This commission is next scheduled to meet in 2000 
and propose constitutional amendments, if any, to Florida voters 
in that year’s general election. 


In 1994, the Legislature enacted a statute establishing the Article 
V Task Force to examine Florida’s judicial system among other 
matters. It reviewed proposals to combine circuit and county 
courts into a single-tier trial court; the process of electing and 
retaining judges and justices, and their training, qualifications, and 
disciplinary process. The task force submitted its 
reco mm endations to the Legislature in 1996. 


The 1 978 Constitution Revision Commission 



T he first test of this method of changing Florida’s Constitution 
came in 1977 and 1978, when the commission considered and 
proposed revisions to the constitution for the 1978 general 
election. 

After being appointed, the commisisoners (serving without pay) 
conducted 10 public hearings, listening to over 600 witnesses 
discuss more than 800 proposals. They held 25 meetings to 
consider 257 proposed changes to the constitution — adopted 87 
of them — then held more hearings throughout the state at which 
more than 200 witnesses testified. They then grouped these 87 
proposed changes in eight constitutional amendments submitted 
to the voters in the November 1978. 

Voters rejected all eight amendments in the 1978 elections. 
However, either by ballot initiative or by legislative proposal in 
later years, many of the commission’s 1978 proposed 
constitutional changes were adopted and are part of either our 
constitution or statute law. For example: 

• The right to privacy is now part of Florida’s Bill of Rights. 
Article I now includes this guarantee: “Every natural 
person has the right to be let alone and free from 
governmental intrusion into his private life except as 
otherwise provided herein.” The Legislature passed and 
voters approved this in 1980. 

• Witnesses before grand juries can now have their attorneys 
present during proceedings, providing greater fairness and 
protection of rights. The Legislature passed by statute this 
provision in 1992. 

• Article I now requires that no one should be denied the 
right to examine public records or attend meetings of public 
bodies. This amendment expanded and preserved Florida’s 
“Sunshine” law that bans secrecy in state and local 
governments. The Legislature proposed and voters 
approved this in 1992. 

* The commission had proposed limiting Cabinet officers to 
two consecutive four-year terms, noting that only the 
Governor was subject to such term limits. In 1992, by 
ballot initiative, voters approved amending Article VI to 
limit the number of terms that all elected state officers, 
including Cabinet members and legislators, can serve. 

Supporters of the Constitution Revision Commission were 
initially discouraged by voter rejection in 1978. Now, they can 
show that much of the commission’s work found its way into our 
constitution and statutes, often in basically the same language. 
“Change often comes slowly in a democracy,” wrote the authors 
of a 1994 article, adding that “in many ways, the [commission] 
was simply ahead of its time as it set the stage for dramatic 
changes in Florida.” 
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The 1 997-98 Constitution Revision Commission 


W hile the 1997-98 Constitution Revision 
Commission members have not yet been 
appointed, preparations began in 1995 with a statewide 
conference to identify issues and encourage citizens to 
prepare research and analyses of changes they want 
made in Florida’s Constitution. The conference was 
chaired by former Governor Reubin Askew and co- 
sponsored by the Collins Center for Public Policy, 
Florida Bar Foundation, and Administrative Law 
Section and Council of Sections of the Florida Bar. 

The Nova University Law School devoted a special 
two- volume issue (Winter 1994) of its Nova Law 
Review to 25 articles examining the 1968 Constitution 
and areas for consideration by the 1997-98 
Constitution Revision Commission. 


Miami has become 
an international 
banking and 
finance center and 
one of the nation’s 
largest metropolitan 
centers. 
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/ n recent years , ctwstifutio/itf/ experts, 
legislators , public officials, journalists, 
community leaders, and other Floridians have 
discussed many changes they would support in 
1 998. These are too numerous to discuss fully 
in this brief citizen f s guide. 


However, here are several issues which seem to be discussed most 
frequently by news media, legislators, community leaders, and 
others, that may be considered by the 1997-98 Commission. 

* Reforming the Cabinet system. Critics have long 
argued that Florida’s Cabinet — comprised of an elected 
Secretary of State, Attorney General, Comptroller, 
Treasurer, Commissioner of Agriculture, and 
Commissioner of Education — is not only the nation’s 
largest “plural executive,” it is a harmful vestige of the 
19th-century distrust of a strong executive. It weakens the 
Governor’s authority, disperses accountability, and 
unnecessarily slows down decisionmaking, they contend. 
Supporters note that voters want to decide who gets these 
key offices, that open debate and voting at Cabinet 
meetings promotes open decisionmaking, and allows 
both Republicans and Democrats to share executive 
authority. In the 1978 election, 70 percent of Florida 
voters rejected abolishing the elected Cabinet system. 

* Right to privacy. This explicit right in Florida’s current 
constitution codified the implied right that evolved 
through U.S. constitutional law decisions. It touches on 
many social issues that have been so controversial in 
recent years, such as abortion, right to die, possession of 
illegal drugs for personal use, so-called victimless crimes 
like prostitution, misuse of listening or other surveillance 
devices, and equal treatment of homosexuals. 

* Ballot initiatives. From 1976 to 1994, Florida voters 
have approved 53 amendments to our constitution. Six of 
these originated as citizen initiative petitions 

that did not need the approval of the Legislature. Before 
every election in those years, many more initiative 
petitions were drafted and circulated by citizen 
groups but either failed to gather the required number of 
signatures, were rejected by the Florida Supreme Court, or 
were rejected by voters. Critics have argued that 
well-funded special interests, like those promoting casino 
gambling, are dominating the initiative process, and worry 


that voters can be short-sighted in such an area as tax 
limitation. Supporters tend to agree with a declaration by 
former Florida Supreme Court Justice Glenn Terrell: “ We 
are dealing with a constitutional democracy in which 
sovereignty resides in the people. It is their constitution 
They have a right to change, abrogate or modify it in 
any manner they see fit . . . ” 

Unfunded mandates. During the 1980s, state 
government enacted 288 laws that require local 
governments to bear new costs in such areas as growth 
management, pension benefits, and pollution control, 
often without providing funds to carry them out. Critics 
called them “unfunded mandates” and proposed a 
constitutional amendment, approved by voters in 1990, to 
prohibit the state from enacting such mandates without 
providing funds. Since then, critics argue, the amendment 
language allows too many exceptions, the state continues 
to add new burdens to local governments, and another 
amendment with fewer exceptions is needed. Opponents 
argue that local governments receive more than enough 
state funding. 


/ i is their constitution . . . They have a 
right to change, abrogate or modify it in 
any manner they see fit.. . 
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T 'he 1968 
Constitution 
intended that 
citizens should 
have every 
opportunity to 
participate fully 
in revising their 
constitution 
through the 
revision 
commission 

process. For example, it requires public hearings, which the 1978 
Commission interpreted broadly, and makes no requirement that 
any of the 37 members be lawyers (except for the Attorney General). 
In fact, many of the 1978 members were nonlawyers, including 
physicians, labor officials, and community leaders. 


ecause people do not change their 
constitutions lightly, the people of 
Florida must come to understand the 
revision commission process and must he 
prepared to consider the kind of 
fundamental changes that may result 
from the process, if constitutional revision 
is to succeed. 

- Stephen T. Maher, chair ; 
Conference on the Florida 

Constitution 


Opportunities to Participate 


After organization of the Constitution 
Revision Commission . . . 

• Consider submitting position papers and draft proposals 
to the commission, contact organizations you belong to or 
support to consider submitting proposals, or form your 
own group. 

• Contact the commission staff to find out how you can 
directly communicate with individual commission 
members. 

When hearings begin in 1997 , . . 

• Contact the commission staff or look for announcements 
in local media for times and locations of the commission’s 
public hearings. 

• Consider making your own presentation and encourage 
others to testify at the commission’s hearings. The 
purpose of these hearings, after all, is to gauge public 
opinion about problems and solutions. 

• Communicate in writing your views on proposals. 

After the commission drafts 
amendments in later 1997 
and early 1998 . . . 

• Attend the additional hearings held by the commission to 
hear public comments on proposals. 

• Communicate in writing your views on the proposals 
drafted by the commissioners. 




Beginning now * . . 

Study the constitution and related issues. We have 
provided a list of recommended readings that are widely 
available at public and other libraries around the state. 

Until the Constitution Revision Commission is organized, 
you can submit your ideas to the Collins Center for Public 
Policy. 

Contact: 

Dr. Mark Pritchett, Vice President 
Collins Center for Public Policy 
Cawthon House, Florida State University 
Post Office Box 1658 
Tallahassee, Florida 32302-1658 
904-644-1441 (fax) 904-644-1442 
E-mail: mpritche@gamet.acns.fsu.edu 


Between May and November 
1998 . . . 

Study the proposed constitutional amendments, discuss 
the issues in your community, get involved in campaign 
efforts to make your viewpoint count on election day, 
November 3, 1998. 
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John F. Cooper and Thomas C. Marks Jr., Florida Constitutional Law: Cases and Materials. Durham: Carolina Academic Press, 1992. 

Talbot D’ Alemberte, The Florida Constitution: A Reference Guide. New York: Greenwood Press, 1991. 

Manning Dauer, ed., Florida’s Politics and Government. Gainesville: University Presses of Florida, 1986. 

Florida State University Law Review, Symposium on the Proposed Revisions to the Florida Constitution. Tallahassee: Florida State 
University Law Review, 1978. 

Michael Gannon, ed.. The New History of Florida. Gainesville: University Presses of Florida, 1996. 

Florida Constitution Revision Commission, Revised Constitution of the State of Florida. Tallahassee, 1978. 

Allen Morris and Joan Perry Morris, The Florida Handbook 1995-96. Tallahassee: Peninsular Publishing Co., 1995. 

Nova Law Review, Twenty-five Years and Counting: A Symposium on the Florida Constitution of 1968. Fort Lauderdale: Nova Law 
Review, Winter 1994. 

Bernard Reams and Stuart Yoak, The Constitutions of the State: A State-by-State Guide and Bibliography to Current Scholarly 
Research. Dobbs Ferry, N.Y.: Oceana, 1988. 



Florida’s film industry, which began only a few years ago, has already gained 
a worldwide reputation for quality. A rapidly changing Florida requires 
periodic and thoughful re-examination of the constitution. 
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. . . that the constitution provides for Florida’s own army and air force? 



Florida State Seal 


Collins Center Board of Trustees 
and Officers 

Trustees 

James W. Apthorp - Tampa 

Hon. Reubin O’D. Askew - Orlando 

Jane Collins Aurell - Tallahassee 

Margaret Flynn Black - Tallahassee 

Dr. Rosalyn Y. Carter - Ft. Lauderdale 

Marshall M. Criser - Jacksonville 

Talbot (Sandy) D’ Alemberte - Tallahassee 

Dr. Lance deHaven-Smith - Tallahassee 
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In fact, Florida has the oldest militia in the United States, formed on September 
16, 1565, when the Spanish admiral in charge of the St. Augustine settlement 
left with his troops but designated the civilians left behind as the milicia. 
Today’s Governor is commander-in-chief of a modem, well-equipped Florida 
Army National Guard of 1 1,751 troops and Florida Air Guard of 1,729 men 
and women, most of them part-time “weekend warriors.” In the aftermath of 
Hurricane Andrew in 1992, a peak force of 6,300 Florida Guard personnel 
helped civil authorities in South Florida. 

. . . that the constitution requires a state seal and flag but leaves their design 
up to statute law? 

The 1968 constitutional change was the result of embarrassing inaccuracies of 
the seal design required in the 1885 Constitution. That design included an 
Indian woman, dressed as a Plains Indian; a sidewheel steamship that appeared 
to be sinking; a bag of coffee, never a prime Florida crop; a Cocoa palm 
instead of the state’s Sabal palm; and in the background loomed a mountain 
range far more impressive than Florida’s maximum elevation of 345 feet. 
Today’s seal contains none of these mistakes and can be updated by a simple 
majority vote of both houses of the Legislature. 

. . . that the constitution exempts most mobile homes from paying ad valorem 
property taxes? 

Floridians lived in over a half-million mobile homes, counted in the 1990 
census, but those in rental parks pay no tax other than an annual license fee and 
a sales tax when buying the mobile home. Mobile homes enjoy this 
exemption, along with such transportation-related vehicles as airplanes, boats, 
trucks, and trailers. The exemption for mobile homes was adopted in 1947 
when they more closely resembled travel trailers and few were year-round 
homes permanently fixed on a lot; the exemption was reaffirmed in a special 
election in 1965. 
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The Collins Center for Public Policy is a nonpartisan, 
nonprofit network of concerned trustees with professional 
staff in Tallahassee and Miami and advisors throughout the 
state and nation. The Florida Board of Regents recognizes 
it as a research center which serves all state universities and 
is hosted by Florida State University. 

To ensure its independence, the Collins Center receives 
support from a multi-million dollar endowment fund. It also 
receives grants from individuals, business organizations, 
private foundations and, for specific projects, from the 
Florida Legislature. 

From its beginning in 1989, the Collins Center has conducted 
research on major issues which affect the citizens of Florida. 
Among others these include crime and prisons, constitutional 
review, public representation in the Florida Legislature, 
greater participation by African-Americans in Dade County’s 
tourism industry, political campaign ethics, citizen 
participation in public decisions, neighborhood community 
economic development, and hurricane catastrophic 
insurance. 
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